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THE NEST OF THE KELP FISH 
CHARLES F. HOLDER 

One of the most interesting fishes found in the great kelp beds 
along the shores of Southern California is the so-called kelp fish, 
Heterostichus rostrata Girard. In color it closely resembles the 
sea weed in which it habitually lives. During the past year two 
adult kelp fishes and a smaller fish of another kind occupied one 
of the tanks in the Santa Catalina Island Aquarium. The larger 
kelp fish, a female, was about nine inches in length; the male 
measured about five inches. I was attracted to them by the savage 
attacks of the male on the stranger,, and investigation showed that 
he was in nuptial colors and was attending the female. The 
offending fish was removed giving the kelp fishes the entire tank. 

All the colors of the male kelp fish were highly accentuated and 
brilliant. What had been white was now lavender and silver; 
the dark angles of the zig-zag barring took on darker tints and were 
emphasized by countless lines of lavender, yellow, blue and gold; 
patches of silver, old rose, lavender and white appeared here and 
there the entire length of the fish, making it a most gorgeous crea- 
ture. The long vibrating dorsal fin was erect, and the fish was un- 
usually alert as if sensible of the importance of the situation and 
its responsibilities. 

In the tank were several small bunches of a deep maroon sea- 
weed four or five inches high; and as I watched the female, large 
and heavy with spawn, she approached the weed and appeared to 
examine it, passing around it several times. Then I saw that her 
ventral surface was pressed against the weed and that its branches 
were being caught together by a viscid pure white cord having 
the diameter of a thick thread. It clung tenaciously to every branch 
it touched. Along the cord were large numbers of small eggs. 
When four or five inches of the cord had been attached, the fish 
would rest, the male taking her place and hovering over the eggs 
which he guarded with a viciousness altogether unexpected in so 
.small a fish. He withdrew when his mate resumed egg-laying. 
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She frequently pushed her way through the clump of weed but more 
often passed around it, the silken tenacious cord binding it together 
in a globular or oval mass about the size of a hen's egg. The 
entire nest shown in the photograph was formed in about two hours, 
the fish dropping to the bottom of the tank after each effort and lying 
there for ten or twenty minutes. 

The accompanying photograph of probably the first nest of 
Heterostichus to be recorded was made under my direction by 




Charles Ironmonger, of Avalon, Cal. It was necessarily taken 
under cover and through glass and water, all efforts being directed 
toward having the nest in focus. The head of the female fish 
shows indistinctly below. Although the photograph was so success- 
ful that the eggs within the strands could easily be seen with a hand 
lens, there was no indication of the beauty of the pure white nest 
among the rich purple and lavender weeds. 
Pasadena, Cal. 



